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Satire’s my weapon ; but Int too discree?®, 
Jo run a-muck and tilt at all I meet: 


I only wear it in a land of HTectors, 
Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors. —Porr. 


—_—lI000— 


REPLY TO THE REPORTED DECISIONS IN 
THE CASE OF THE KING AGAINST CART- 
WRIGHT, WOOLER, AND OTHERS. 


a ee 


_ That the Editor is this day called upon to receive the 
sentence of the Court, for conduct of which he sees no 
occasion to be ashamed, and for which he can never feel 
any regret, is no reason why he should again call the 
attention of the public to this important subject. Were 
he alone concerned—were even the truly great and good 
man conjoined with him in the indictment to perish, in a 
private cause, it might not be a sufficient reason for de- 
manding public attention. Individuals must pass from 
society, as the leaves fall from the stem; and with them 
naturally passes all that interest which relates solely to 
themselves. Where all must die, it would be folly for 
any one to say—‘ see, [am about to die !” But when indi- 
vidual interests are blended so intimately with the com- 
mon weal, though it be egotism to speak of one’s self, it 
is an egotism that may be justified. The Court of 
King’s Bench has decided, that the grounds of an appli- 
cation for a new trial was-insufficient ; and that sentence 
must pass upon the verdict which has been found by 
such extraordinary means. Could the defendants suffer 
this sentence, without the establishment of a rule fatal to 


all the common principles of justice, they might suffer 
You. VI. No. 22. 
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without raising their voices against the infliction of any 
punishinent, But the rules laid down in this case: 
seem, to one of them at Jeast, so preposterous, so Inimicat 
to the best interests of society, so hostile to the honest 
liberty of action, and of speech, that to submit to them, 
aithout the strongest protest against their palpable in- 
justice, would be to betray the inost diseraceful coward- 
ce, or an apathy to public rights yet more disgraceful, 
One rule established by the decision of the Court, is 
that the dav is not imperative upon the Court! It may 
he violated, it appears, with perfect impunity, by any 
ofiicer of the court, and the court will make an excuse, 
if he is unable to make any excuse for himself. The use 
ot any written law is thus abrogated. Our statute books 
zht as well be cast into the fire, as idle nullities. Par- 
‘aments may disperse, and their members, Ww hether noble 
or simple, whether lords or commoners, may “ every 
man home to his tdle bed.’ Their deliberations are 
mockeries of reason, and mere waste of time. [tis use- 
less for them to enact what shall, or what shall not be. 
All the minute discussion upon clauses, all that eloquence 
and ingenuity which is employed in framing clauses, oF 
devising modes of expression ia which law may not be 
used in subversion of justice, might have been alk 
spared —and many a conscientious member of Par- 
liament, (for we will believe there have been many 
conscientious members of parliament,) might have 
saved his health, and promoted the welfare of his 
country, by peace ‘ably sleeping im his own arm chair, in- 
stead of dev oting the midnight exertion sf his faculties, 
as he supposed, in behalf of his fellow creatures. We: 
have a courl paramouné established! Parliament has 
become an ineiticient branch of the system. ‘Phe sup- 
posed ldaw-imakers only fabricate the rough material, 
out of which the Courts can polish into law what 
seems. right to its superior judgment! Laws exist 
-_ mr their interpretation. Language is neces- 
sarily. so indefinite as to admit of various construc tions, 
inferentially, or otherwise, in whieh the plain sense 
shall not merely be dos’, but entirely oneaniia ‘ted ! 
Allow then, any tribunal to énéerpret the law, and you 
eatabbioh a power paramount to the law. You put 
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he law into close custady, as an ideot, and the Avepers 
manage the estate of the lunatic! A law that needs in- 
fer prefation isa nonentity. What are the ideas that 
“orm 102 sense alfaches to the terms of an tnerplicable 
farce ?—a_ dou ofl lain?—a Jaw of endless question, 
and incessant litigation? [tis plain such things are nroé 
laws! The great mass of the community is composed 
of individuals who are nef accustomed to the 
culties allendant upon abstract and metaphysical en- 
quiries. Men of plain saaronin gene =k who look 
rather to facts than princeples compose the great 
bulk of society, who are expected to be bound by the en- 


actments of the law. Where a difficully occurs, the dare 


cuts. Ft is no longer the law, or the intention of the 
legislature, that determines the question. ‘Phe expoun- 
der of the diticulty takes upon himself « de spotic, and 
absolute authority, not conferred upon him ei ther by 
his duty, or his station, Common sense proclaims that 
where the intention of : eS is doubliul, NO in- 
dividual, not even the iin o himself, nor any tht branch 
f the legislature, possesses ; the richt of solving the doubt. 
It must be ihe act ef the whole ; or whatover branch as- 
sumes the right of deter mination, assumes to itself an 


A 
difft- 


aad 


absolute authority over the other two. What would be 
said, were the House of Lords to pass a resolution, to 
telermine the meaning ofan Act of Parliament? Sup- 
pose its determination just, would it- not be justifiably 
nid, that Pfouse was usurping a power, of which it le- 
wally possessed but a third share? If a legislator think 
the meaning of a statute law questionable what course 
does he take ? Does he move a resolution ‘a the branch 
of the zovernment to which he belongs, to state what tts 
meaning should be’ Certainly not, -n juslly consi-. 
ders the st: riute, as na law, and, in parliamentary lan-- 
muave, oblains ieaye to bring in an Act to amend an 
Act—in common pariance, moves the repeal of a statute: 
Which its questionable nature renders ineperalve. A 
judge has only to comply. with the law. if he find it 
contradictory, or inconsistent, = cannot comply with it, 
as he cannot ok force that which he does. not understand.. 
eo) duiy ts plain—he must return it to the manufactory 
fiaws, ‘tell ihe managers it does not answer !{s purpose, 
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and ask them to make something better. A judge ha* 
no powcr in this case. He is not to make, but to exe- 
cute laws. [tis true he may look at their spirit, and the 
object for which they are ontetel, to delermine any 
minor question of their immediate application ; yet it is 
very rarely, and only in cases where the justice and rea- 
son of the case are too palpable for question, that this can 
be admitted. 

What, then, are we to think of the neglect of the law, 
by judges 2 2 What shall we say to men, > who, disregard 
the express ordinances of the law, which they are ap- 
pointed to administer? It is easy ‘enough to account for 
this disposition. Every one desires absolute power, in 
whatever he is concerned. This is the basis of the ne- 
cessity of all law. Legislation intends to take matters 
out of the determination of caprice, or prejudice ; and to 
place them under the control of fixed and immovable 
enactments, which caprice shall not bias, which pre- 
judice shall not alter. fn the certainty of the law, 
depends all of value. Wherever it is uncertain, it is 
not the daw, but the man who decides; and as no se- 
curity can be given, that the man SHALL be impartial, 
there can be no security against his being unjust. 

It is really whimsical to ‘look at the judici al reasoning 
in this case. We charge, in the first instance, gross par- 
tiality in the master of the Crown Office, in his mode of 
selecting the special jury :—and only respect for the 
Court, with a wish to avoid personal altercation, in- 
duced us to soften this accusation. He is a friend of the 
existing administration, which prefers the accusation. He 
says, indeed, that his office is a Srechold, of which he is 
in possession for life ; and that he is quite independent. 
This at best, is nonsense! He either had his freehold 
given to him, or he JougAt it. If the former, he would 
naturally feel grateful tor the gift, and much obliged to 
the givers. Ifthe latter, he doubtless bad a good bargain. 
for which the obligation, though not so great, must be 
very considerable. It is nonsense to say, he is appointed 
by the Court, for eho appoints the Court? The minis- 
try of the day is the author of all promotions. It selects 
its own friends, and they select theirs. Besides, this 
Sreeholder, in ‘the crow n=offi e, is @ general candidate 
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for any vacant ground upon the public common :—and 
we actually find him tenant at well to the ministers in 
a nice little snug bit of enclosed land, as head commis- 
sioner, we believe, of the Colonial Audit Office, which may 
bring in about a thousand a year; and which, we may be 
certain, no ministry would ever give to a master 
vf the Crown Office, whe would alter any custom in fa~ 
vour of a defendant in a crown prosecation! We do not 
say this bit of the public common, which this hon. gent. 
vents annually of the good pleasure of the ministry, has 
been given as a reward for his services in packing juries: 
bul.such things may have happened, and may happen again. 
Such a man is placed ina situation, iv which no integrity 
can shield him from suspicions ; and in which any depar- 
ture from the positive enactments of the law, or its ap- 
parent spirit, ought to be taken as proof of sinister in- 
fluence. The object, at least, the professed object of all 
laws, are the enforcement of justice; and to interpret a 
law iu favour of injustice is to violate all law, and all 
reason. Now weassert, that the mode adopted of strik- 
ig special juries is unjust, evidently unjust; and can 
only be defended by saying the Master of the Crown Of- 
fice is an irresponsible officer, and ought to have the 
power of doing justice, or injustice, at his pleasure :—To 
decide that he ought to possess such power, is to establish 
a power the very reverse of what law ought to be; and 
to support under its pretended authority, the very abuses 
it Was intended to correct! 

The delusive statement, thal no injustice had accrued 
to the defendants, deserves some notice. In the first 
place, it is not correct. ‘The defendants could not have 
been found guilty by an unprejudiced and fairly chosen 
jury. Butthis is not tothe purpose. !t is enough to shew 
that injustice may be the result of such a system, and 
this may be easily demonstrated as any question in 
arithmetic. A bad Minister may appoint a bad Judge. 
A bad Judge may become Lord Chief Justice, who may 
feel inclined to serve a bad Minister, by appointing a 
bad man to the oflice of Mastership, in the manufactory 
of Special Juries. Does the law leave. or did the legis- 
lature mean to leave our lives, liberty, and property, ip 
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this stale of insecurity. This is only one view of the 
matter. We may have a Lord Chief Justice hereafter, 
as good as the present excellent Lord Chief Justice, who 
may appoint a hypocrite to that situation ; and the hy- 
pocrite, with the power of doing what he ‘pleasés, as by 
the present system he has, may » receive a bribe, or a 
place, or a pension, from a bad | Minister, io prostitute 
his power, unknown to the Lerd Chief Justice. . What 
security can the public have against this possible fraud ? 
Again, mere party bigots may get in such oflice—fel- 
lows like those who club together in orange societies, 
against the peace, and welfare of society ; and then bi- 
gotry will multiply its victims as it has done heretofore. 
We may have Judges, and Special Jurors, and Masters 
of the Crown Office, and prosecuting attornies, hot from 
the “ Constitutional Association :’—The principle coii- 
tended for, establishes the power :—it only waits for a fit 
opportunity to be fully applied. 
The Lord Chief Jusiice spoke so very low, when he 
delivered his opinion, that we were unable to col- 
lect the whole of the points; but what we did 
hear, sounded more like excuses for the officers, 
yather than any plain exposition of the law. It 
was very voluminous, and occupied much time in read- 
ing, without making any impression. It seemed as if 
it were going on to a conclusion, Which yet it never 
reached, until the climax of “ et the rule be discharged.” 
This was all we could wnderstand of the matter. The 
rest reminded us of Gray’s 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing ! 
We might, however, have been mistaken. There 
might have been kernel, could we have broken the shell; 
50 we ventured to apply to the short-hand writer who 
was taking notes for the Treasury, for a written and ver- 
batim copy of the judgment. Hesaid he had no objec- 
tion ; butasengaged for the Treasury, he must ascertain 
whether the Solicitor of the Treasury had any objection. 
The Solicitor said very kindly that be had not the least 
vbjection: and, of course, we expected to have had it in 
eur possession; but, to our surprize, the shert-hand 
writer could net sey then he should be able to make the 
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copy; and, as it is useless to us, if not had immediately, 
this method of conferring a favor Jooks very much like 
withholding it on purpose. We were still unwilling to 
ee up the hope of oblaining a copy of this singular 

ocument ; and therefure took the liberty to address a 
note to his Lordship the Chief Justice himself, to request 
the favour of a copy ; accompanied by a nole to his 
clerk, stating that the expence of copying would be 
gladly defrayed. To this application we have received 
no answer :—and we are sadly afiaid the serious 
opinion of the Court upon this confessedly important 
question, given after some munths’ deliberation, and 
reduced to writing, for the purpose of greater precision, 
will be lost to the world:—or only such scraps pre~ 
served as have found their way into the public prints. 
We are thus reduced to the necessity of arguing from an 
imperfect report; but if his lordship will not correct the 
world, when it isin his power, he must be content to 
find it wrong. It would give us unfeigned pleasure, to 
be convinced that the law has been adheted to, instead of 
being violseted as we suppose it has :—bul we cannot per- 
ceive in the report, any more than we did in the.deli- 
very anything that can, or ought, to preclude a reasona- 
ble man from further enquiry. We give the report from 
a morning paper, in which it was the most fully de- 
tailed :— 

“ The Lord Chief Justice, in delivering the opinion of the Court, dis- 
cussed in the first instance the authorities and principles upon which 
the practice as to special juries rests at the present day. The grounds 
upon which a wew trial was demanded was three in number: Fist, 
that the defendauts had beeu refused permission at the trial to chai- 
leuge the array; second that they had not been permitted to make 
their challenges to the poll: third that one of the special jurors, a 
gentleman of the name of Peach, had not been duly summoned by the 
sheriff. The cause set up by the defendants for seeking to challenge 
the array was alleged unindifferency in the Master of the Crown Office ; 
end, to show that unindifferency from circumstances were urged.—Ist, 
that the master had selected the special jurors by name, instead of 
striking them by chance; 2d, that he had selected such persons oniy 
as were designated as esquires; 3d, that some of the jarors elected were 
persons in the commission of the peace; and last, that individuals had 
been put upon the special jury panel who had previously served on the 
grand jury by which the bill against the defendants had been found. The 
ground of challenge demanded to the poll was, that opinions hostile to 
the cause of the defendants were supposed to be entertained by a por- 
tion of the jury: the question asto Mr. Peach rested upon affidavits; 
fcom which it appeared, on the one hand, that Mr. Peach did nes 
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receive the summons to attend the defendants’ jury in sufficient time, 
and on the other hand, that from his ill state of health he was in the 
habit of neglecting similar calls, and had actually neglected to attend 
upon another jury at the same assizes, to which second jury he had 
been duly summoned. The Lord Chief Justice, disposed of the 
various points in the following manner:—First, as to the unindif- 
fereucy of the master of the Crown Office, the custom was to selec$ 
the special jurors by name ; and as each party had the right of striking 
off 12, the panel was likely to be as favourable to himself as though 
it had been chosen by the chance of the die; the nomination of esquires 
only was alsoa proceeding according to custom, the object being to 
put upon special juries persons of a higher rank than, under ordinary 
circumstances, would try the cause; there was no reason to suppose 
that persons im the commission of the peace would act under any un- 
due influence, nor was it fair or reasonable that, from special juries, 
such persons would be excluded ; and the selection of gentlemen who 
had served upon the grand jury—though made, no doubt, by the mas- 
ter, under a conscientious conviction that he was acting ‘legally —had 
afterwards been set aside, and could not therefore, in any way, have 
prejudiced the defendants. With respect to the second ground of 
complaint, the uen-summoning of Mr. Peach, it did not appear that 
the neglect of summons had proceeded from partiality on the part of 
the Sheritf: on the contrary, it seemed probable, that Mr, Peach, 
even if his summons had been delivered in time, would have pleaded 
his ill health, and avoided gerviag upon the jury. The last ground 
of objection was the point which went to the challenge of the poll. Now, 
there was no proof offered at the trial of aay expression hostile to the 
defendants having been used by the jury ; but it was proposed, without 
auy proof, to put questions to them as to their opinions. Such a 
course could not be taken: in refusing to permit such challenge to the 
special jurymen, the Lord Chief Baron had done right; and, in per- 
mitting it even to the talesmen, that learned judge had done wrong. 
It stood upon the most indisputable authorities, that opinions expressed 
by a juryman arising from his knowledge or belief as to the facts of # 
cause, formed no sufficient ground for challenge; the only tenable 


ground of such chalienge, was a declaration of favour or preference 
between the parties.— Rule discharged.” 


Look at the first point of decision. It is the custom to 
select special juries. Is this an answer to us, who deny 
that it is daco?—but even this is still evasive. It has 
only been the custom about three years ! and this custom 
Was adopted, when the old packed jury list was struck 
out of his hands. While he had a list out of which he 
could not chuse wrong, he chose fairly; and he now 
supplies the want of a had book, by the introduction of 
a bud custom. Lerd E Henborough gave bis opinion on 
the same fallacious ground. He said the custom was not 
a thing of the day; though the master of the Crown 
Office swears he had but just adopted it!!! We need 


not comment on this; but we will remark that when 
» dawyer talks of custom, it is understood to meaty 
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aa usage than which the memory of man goes not 
to the contrary! It is here applied to a practice, 
on which there is ao affidavit of the party himself, 
in Court, in the very case, that states it has been 
adopted within the last ¢hree years! We repeat, 

custom against reason and justice can never become law ; 
and add, ‘there is xo custom-in this case, !f custom were 
an excuse. 

This case is still more aggravated. There were only 
58, out of which the 48 were to be taken! so there could 
be no selection! The right of striking twelve, of 48 
equally unfairiy chosen, it is ridiculous to- name: nor 
avails it to say, though unfairly chosen, the men may 
be qualified and impartial. They may not be so; and it 
is the scle object of making laws, to remove the possibi- 
lity of the wrong. ‘ Even Mr. Justice Best declared last 
week, that the question was not whether injustice had 
been done, but whether it mighé be ; although the Lord 
Chief Justice takes the contrary principle for law! If 
the law thus depends upon a passing breath, a vapour 
that rises fer a momentary purpose, we ma y make 
bonfires of the statutes at large, and dance like maniacs 
round the flames. A ‘Turkish E: mperor erdered ail books 
to be burnt but the Koran; saying, what was good was 
all contained in that book, and what was bad ought not 
to be read. Those who defend the present system of 
‘aw-interpreting, act upon the same principle, though 
they do net avoid it. Their principle is that the gown “of 
the Judge wraps up ali that is valuable in the law, aud 
that the law may be dispensed with ! 

In reply to the complaint of selecting only esquires to 
serve on Special Juries, and these sguires holding com- 
missions under the Crown, the Chief Justice says there 
is no reason to suppose they would act under any undue 
influence. Now we do not suppose it. We believe 
they would, and we complain they did. Men selected 
by the government for their subalterns, must have the 
feelings of the regiment against us, who are compelled to 
oppose in so many instances, the commanding officers. 
Had we been allowed what we still contend was a legal 

vight, namely, to have had triers appointed to try these 


Special Jurymen, we might have proved that one of 
Y CL 4a VY I, No. "99. 
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them was expelled the House of Commons for bribery 
ina Cornish borough; and we should think even the 
Chief. Justice would not like to hazard his reputation 
with éither the present age, or posterity, by saying that 
such an individual was an unprejudice | juryman, on any 
question of parlicumentary reform! The Chiet Justice 
replies to.our charge against electing an exclusive class 
into special jurors, that itis not fair to exclude them ! 
Now, is this arguing? Who wishes to exelude them! 
Let them take their fair tara, and their fair chance. 
Our objection was to the exclusion of the great body of 
the pe ople, who are as Wise, as good, and as competent 
as those ‘* squires of high degree.” We want 70 exclu- 
aion! We say the Master of the Crown Office * has no 
right to disqualify three or four thousand freeholders, 
and bestow their rights exclusively ou fifty-six real o: 
mock esquires! W ho, besides himself, will venture, 
plainly and broadly, and openly, that he has ? 
The Lord Chief Justice is again made to say, * the ob- 
“ ject was to put upon special juries persons ‘ofa higher 
© rank, than, under ordinary cases would try the cause.” 
iVAose object is it to do this? It is not the object of the 
law, or the law would have enacted the custom, which it 
has not. It is contrary to the law, for the law ex- 
pressly declares aman shall be tried by his equals, 
and NoT by persons of “ Aegher rank.” It has heen 
usual to say special juries ought to be persons of more 
tian ordinary abilities, but it was never before avowed 
Ah at their higher rank” cavethem vreater eligibility. 
‘the law says nothing on the subject of their abilities 
either; and where the law is silent, we contend the 
Judges have nor wise fo speak! Ytis nol theirs to sup- 
ply the deficiencies which they faney. Mr. Justice Bailey 
MiMe. TWunt on Monday last, on this point, ° if the 
‘system is wrong, itis for the logislature to interfere : 


a NE er at ee 


i - 


* There is a curions variance between Mr. Lushiogton’s account 
of himself, and the account given of the office he holds by the 
Ciiet Justice, Mr. GL. said be was an independent freeholder —that 
his plice was a frechold for Gifeand that he was not dependant’ 
oa the Crown for his continuance. The Chief Justice is eps be 
tothave suid, % heffs appointed by the Crowns’ and * helds dds offi 
dietitis zeoud behawionr ! ‘ 


> 
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“and that the court had no power of altering the 
‘ system.” This seems to us utterly at variance with” 
the fact. The legislature has not enacted the system 
(hat prevails. The legislature says nothing about the 
guinea~corps, or these famous squires of the minis- 
terial Quixotes. it says nothmg about higher rank, 

or greater talents. It is the court that’ has cither 
established’ or sanctioned the system. It is a 
rank. weed’ of legal, and not of: parliamentary growth. 
The Court we say can, and we contend ought to 
cut down the eourd, which is only a shelter for in- 
justice. Ww hat sents the Chief Justice by “ ordwaary 
occasions,” in which common juries decide. Are ques- 
tions of life and death more ordinary occasions than 
questions of allezed misconduct? Where shall we look 
for reason in this chaos? On the summoning of Mr. 
Peach, the matfer is equally at variance with the real 
point at issue. It is nothing to us, whether the fauli 
rested with the Sheriff, on account of his partiality ;—or 
with Mr. Spurrier, who, as agent for the prosecution, 
kept back the suramonses, until the enactment of the 
statute could not be complied with :—or with the Under- 
Sheriff, or the constable, or the carrier, or the turnpike- 
vate keeper, or the shepherd. We have CMARGED and 
PROVED the NEGLECT and VIOLATION of the Law, from 
Which we believe we have received injustice. We 
have put in affidavits of our conviction that this was 
the result of wniaditferency ; and we demand redress. 
—which is reFUSED. We have nothing to do with the 
probability of Mr. Peach’s attendance. The Court 
lave nothing to-do, with his being well, or ill. We 
happen to know, What we have put in affidavits that we 
believe, that he would have come : and we are certain too, 
from what we have heard of his talents and integrity, 
tiie Crown must have:mended its case, or it would never — 
have obtained a verdict from that gentleman. But this 
is not the point at issue. We prov ved he was not sum- 
nvoned—thal none could have been dudy suammoned— 
that it was probable muy had not been summoned— 
and very possible that only the fowr who attended, had 
received the notice.. The Bill of Rights declares that. 
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Juries shall be DULY impanneiled—this was noi.so, 
and we have not had that trial which the law declares 
was our undoubted right. 

As to the challenges of the jurymen individually, we 
again observe an evasion. We demanded triers to hear 
our allegations against the jurymen. The Court now 
said, ‘‘ there was no proef of any expression hostile to. 
"a the defendants having been used by the jury.” We had 
evidence to offer, whicl h the Court refused to receive! 
and now. we.are told we did not give it. But it seems 
defendants are not entitled to any thing ; ; forit is declared 
the Chief Baron did wrong, in suffering any questions to 
be put to the common jurors! So that the Chief Baron 
is as ignorant on some points cf law, as we are! This is 
good encouragement to juries, to find verdiets for the 
Crown! 

Strange to say, the Court is entirely with us, on the 
point, and yet decides against. Read the last para~ 
graph. It is there said, ‘* Upon the most indisputable 
“ authorities, (though we know nothing about these znr- 
disputable authorities) that opintons expressed by a 
Juryman, arising from his knowledge, or belief, as to 
“ the facts of a cause, formed no sufficient eround for 
“© chailenge :—the only tenable ground of such chal- 
lenge, was a declaration of favour or preference 
“ between the parties.’ Now, our ground of challenge 
WAS for a declaration of favour and preference. Not 
indeed for us, but for our enemies. So that here 
we have the Lord Chief Justice on our side; and the 
Court, including, of course, the Lord Chief Justice, 
refuse our application! If this be LAW, we must 
own We are not much in love with il. it may be 
“ crowners quest law.” but we would not give a far- 
thing for as much as all the wigs in court contain! 

Any single point of our appli ‘aion warranted, as we 
believe, our demand for a new trial; but aun put toge- 
ther, and viewed in their connection, they form a 
case so strong as to induce us to place the most 
perfect t reliance that the court could not refuse it— 
that it had no discretion to exercise—but a_ plain 
wud imperious duty to perform. Tt has decided other- 


o 


‘ 
cc 
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‘wise—but it has not altered our opinions :—nor, until 
better reasons are afforded, will it convince the public. 
The plain es is this :— 

I. An act is done at the noon-day, in the midst of 
assembled thousands, which is called a conspiracy to do 
an illegal act. 


2. This act is den muneed, as almost amounting to high 
treason, by @ proclamation issued by the Revent, before 
‘the parties are accused of any crime! and they are ther 
sent to trial under the prejudice which such an authority 
must excite. 


3. A Judge from the bench reiterates the cry of this 
almost treason, at a period when the indictment was 
found; thus adding to the prejudice also existing, the 
weight of a judicia! opinien. 

A. A Jury is thus packed in the way we have de- 
‘scribed: of persons the most likely (as holding commis- 
sions under the Crown) to be influenced by the previous, 
premature, and exaggerated slaiement, which the 
Ministry induced the Monareh lo give, and which a 
Judge thought proper fo reiterate. 


5. One of the jury, however, was known to be a man 
of liberal principles, but so unwell as not to be able to 
attend. ‘This may account for his being left on; for, 
strange to add, when the postponement of the trial had 

enabled him to recover, he was not sumimoned. 


6. Every appeal to the Court at Warwick, and in 
London, has been overruled. What even the Courts call 
™ shames wl neglect,” and admitted as “* nol to be defend- 

ed,’ has been EXCUSED:—and the defendants are now 
called upon to receive the judgment of the Court! Well, 
well, let us have judgment. With so little security for 
3 ustice, it is some consolation to know the worst that can 
happen. Jf we have no better security for liberty than 
this, its value will be materially diminished. 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
I 
From the Black Dwarf in Londen, to the Yellow 
Bonze at Japan. 


eee 


RACE OF THE BLACK DWARF WITH MR. ATTORNEY 
GENERAL. 
Respected yellow friend, 

My evil penius, in the shape of an officer, 
called in some old books, the King’s Devil, has overtaken 
me; after a hard race for it, and ‘much jostling. Weare 
now neck aud neck, but he has the adv antage; for the 
umpires will give it in his favour, if he win it by the 
Jength of his nose! This, thou wilt say, is fair ; ane so-it 
would be, if his nose was really first: but mine, as theu 
knowest is not a striking one; and if I were half a head 
before him, still his nose will be more conspicuous than 
mine ; and unless he fall dawn, and thus ‘* put his nose 
out of joint,’ I am afraid the race will be determined 
acainst me. Well, there is no shame in being beaten, 
when your antagonist has all the essential adv antages. 
I can run as fast as he can; but then he had to choose 
not only his own ground, but mine, Which was hardly 
fair :—Not satisfied with ‘this advantage, and giving me 
as rough a piece of road as he could find for me, while 
he ambled upon a well beaten, and sprucely shaven 
green, he got a parcel of his betters and’ backer &, 
to throw stones and other obstacles in my way, at 
ever step:—Nor was this all, for when he was breathed, 
and began to hesitate a little, they took him up in 
their arms (for he is but a little man, like me) fairly 
carried him over his stumbling blocks, and even jostled 
me out of my own path, when I was likely to ohtain any 
advantage. I thought once I had him at a dead stand. 
He got up to his neck in attempting to walk through a 
special rivulet, and as he could not swim, I was in hopes 
he would soon get out of his depth, and be frightened 
back again. But no such thing. <A speceal boat was 
provided for him, and he was not even put to the trouble 
of rowing himeelf over! In one of the heats, which, 
though [| am the historian, 1 may say i beat him 
hollow, when he halted, and hopped, and could 
neither stand nor zo, up jumps one of his friends, 
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a speriad Solicitor, runs the remainder of the 
ground for him, and vows nothing. unfair was 
done, or enterded! On the legal race-course, yeu 
are oblized to run upen forms and precedents ; 
which were as hard to me, as the peas in the pilgrim’s 
shoes ; but he seemed to be quite at his ease with them, 
and praised them highly. I wished to examine what 
shues he stood upon, but I could not get near him; and 
his betters and backers said it was the most unfair thing 
in the world for me to make any enquiries, as every 
thing was certainly right, upon their words of honor. 1 
cannot say, however, I am quite satisfied ; for } really 
think, by boiling, or some other process, he had made 
his forms and precedents as soft and pliable as_ the 
cunning pilgrim, who took care to 60! his peas 
before he put them in his shoes! But if [ were to com- 
plain of this, [ dare say [ should be told it was ene of the 
conditions of the race! What these conditions are I 
know not; but whenever [ raise any objection, I am 
sure to be told they are strictly observing the conditions. 
it was agreed the first heat should be run between us at 
Warwick, but when ] got there, he refused to run, 
because he was not ready—and I had the expences of 
my journcy for my pains. At the next appointment, 
instead of Mr. Atlorney, who should I find but a man 
half-a-head taller than him ; and when | mentioned it, 
it was coolly remarked, it was one of the conditions, 
that he was to run by proxy, if he ‘thought fit; 
but when [ proposed running by proxy too, I was 
called the most unreasonable fellow in the world! Nor 
do I know what we are running for; but I am told 
if I win, I shall get nothing—not even paid for my trou- 
ble; and if I lose, I am to be very sadly punished ? This 
seems rather odd to me, who did not want to run the race 
at all; as I think in conscience those whe are compelled 
to run, to oblige others, ought to name the prize, and the 
conditions. [am a little anxious for the result of the last 
heat, just to learn what it has been all about:—My train- 
ing time has arrived, and I can write no more, but that 
J am, Thy friend and well-wisher, 
THE BLACK DWARF. 
P.S. Pray for us, I beseech thee. There are five of us, 
aad our treatment has been very similar. 




































Bin THK BLACK DWARF. 
| THE PITT CLUB. 

These gentiemen have been at their old vagaries—roaring 
ind singing out their rapturous applauses of the Pitt system, 
which has fattened them at the expence of their neighbours! 
There was a sad falling of, however, in the dignity of the 
chair; for a Mr. Gooch, took the ehair, and Lord Liverpool, 
beginning to have some mistrust,of this same Pitt system, 
has had the grace to stay away these twe year. The Chancellor 
must have been merry: for he opened his heart more fuily tham 
we have ever heard him do before; leaving off the affectation 
of seeming to suppose the Pitt system was good for any body 
hut the Pitt Club. He said the Pitt system had saved the 
country, and then continued thus logically :— It had been 
‘asked what weahad gained? He would say we had gained all 
“ we have saved.” Now he has certeiuly saved a great deal, 
and gained a great deal:—and is so much accustoined to sav- 
ing that the man, (God help us, we mean the Chancellor) is so 
wuch accustomed to saving and puttiny-by, that he may think 
every body is in the sanie condition; and really believe every 
body is to the full as blessed as himself. He did admit 
A man must be desotéed io expect that the country 
could go through a twenty-hve years war, and come out of 
as happily with respect to agricadlure and commerce, as if 
there had been no war.” Tis lordship kuows that daw has got 
through the war well enough; and let commerce and agricul- 
ture shift for themselves, while the Pitt Club bawl out, ‘* The 
‘‘ blessings of taxation for ever.’ The country he said had 
been placed “on the pinnacle of glory!’ So it has; and 
ihere 1t blows about like a weather-cock! What a fine pros- 
pect the country must have on the pinnacle of glory! His 
lordship most metrily reversed the common place figure, which 
would have made a sun of glory to illuminate the country ;— 
and clapped the country on the top of its glory at once, that it 
might look about, and enjoy itself. It was very apt, in ano- 
ther point of view; for g/ory, as one of the children of fortune, 
hasas many slippery tricks as its mother; aud if the country had 
not been happily thrown upon its back, it might have flown away 
some fine morning. Nowall issafe; and we shall keep all the glory 
we have got, as securely as if every man had shut up his share 
in a box, and kept it athome, [t is even handed justice too, 
aud a very equitable decision of lus Lordship, ‘he country 
has very handsomely supported its glory, and now the glory 
supports the country, that is, it supports the law of the coun- 
try; and as he presently afterwards began to compliment the 
Duke of Wellington, perhaps the country sitting on its glory 
was an allegorical representation of the aw going to sleep upok 
a bed of beautiful bayonets, or of his Lordship mounted ou 
che shoulders of the Noble Duke. 
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THE BLACKNEB, No. LXVHIT. 
iin. — 


ily Masters of Misrule! I have a crow to pluck with you.” 
Orv Pray. 


_ 441. A candid and impartial history of religious institutions, 
is a grand desideratum in literature ; and its effect would infal- 
libly be, to excite in the mind of the liberal enquirer strong 
teelings of aversion against all sects and parties, without excep- 
tion. Not indeed personally against the members of any sect 
or party ; whose individual characters may be entitled to high 
degrees of respect and esteem ; but against that spirit of party 
which has been found to actuate all religious associations, and 
which has produced such baneftl effects in every quarter of the 
world. In order to appreciate the value of ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments, we must recollect, that to the tyranny of priests we 
are indebted for the slow progress of truth in religion, in philo- 
sophy, and in civil government: their dread of innovation, and 
their earnest solicitude to perpetuate the empire of ignorance 
and superstition, having uniformly excited them, with the ex- 
ception of a few illustrious individuals, as often as they have 
had the power, to ojjose every generous attempt to promote 
free enquiry, and the consequent diffusion of knowledge 
amongst mankind. That a/Hance between Church and State, 
which has almost every where been attempted for the vile pur- 
pose of enslaving the world, has produced ‘ Acts for the uni- 
‘ formity of worship,’ and ‘ Articles for the avoiding diversit 

‘ of opinion, and establishing one consent touching true reli- 
* gion;’ and it has enabled those who have arrogated to them- 
sevles the right of directing the consciences of the rest of man- 
kind, to dictate what opinions are to be received or rejected, as 
well as what actions are to be performed or avoided ; and to en- 
force those dictates, not only by the denunciation of eternal 
damnation to the disobedient,—which, if it were all, might per- 
haps be pretty generally disregarded,—but also by that which 
comes nearer to every man’s feelings, by the terror of every 
species of temporal punishment,—by fines, confiscations, impri- 
sonments, and death itself. Nor has it been forgotten, in the 
midst of this holy zeal for the salvation of immortal souls, to 
recommend in the most glowing and animated language of ap- 


Vou. VI. No. 22. 
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probation, that first of all virtues, that effectual covenng tox 
the multitude of sins, that expiatory sacrifice of sovereign et- 
ficacy,—-a liheral contribution of the good things of this life, 
towards supporting the honour and dignity of “holy Church ! 
In this article the clerey of every sect,--Heathen, Jewisih 
Christian, and Mahometan, have been unanimous; and it is 
the steady and uniform zeal with which this essentiat doctrine 
has been enforced, that gives the appearance, at least, of truth, 
io that trite observation, that ‘ priests of all religions are the 
‘same.—/Villiam Sturch. Apeleutherus, 1819, 


et 


412. A stroug clause was added by the Lords to the Bill ef 
Rights, excluding effectually all Popish successors to the throne, 
passed easily by the Commons, which looks as ifthe Tory and 
Popish parties had not been so strong in the house and kingdeng 
as those who brought in the Septennial Bill pretended. This 
was A. D. 1089, and Septennial parliaments were es tablished 
A.1). 1716. It is hardly to be imagined that there should be 
more danger from Jacobitism in 1716 than in 1689, the ver 
year after. amie sabdication. All this shews how ry msy the 

pretences are for what is hig with so much evil. So Julius 
Cosar Was epoiatell, by the senate and people of Rome, dic- 

tutor for six months: he made himself perpetual dictator. All 
the world condemns this tyrannical proceeding. The House 
of Commons, 2d Geo. L. was elected as usual for three years : 
they elected themselves for four years more, without leave of 
their constituents, given, or even asked! O!-- but the danger 
of a Jacobite parliament, if a near election was brought on! 
True. And in the same manner, Cwxsar, in his civil war, tells 
us, he feared Pompey’s tyranny, if he himself resigned the dic- 
tatorial power Some authors tell us, the Septennial act was 
made on purpose to save an odious ministry, who dreaded a 
new and incorruyt parliament. Thirty Lords (even Lords !) 
protested avainst “the S eptennial act. And Mr. Sneli told the 
House of Commons, they might as well make themselves per. 
petual at once, as continue themselves one month beyond the 


time for which they were clec ied. —Jumes Burgh. Politicaé 
Disquisitions, 1774, 


443. No man’s expectation is safe, where slander is become 
a trade---and railing a commodity,---where men may get a liv- 
wg by detaming otliers, and eat upon any man’s credit that hae 
wy reputation to lose,---where a scribbler at once satisfies his 
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itch for writing, his petulance, malice, or envy, and his neces- 
stiy.--Samuel Butler, 1 houghts ‘on various subjects, 1660. 





444, TRUTH Is an atom or a point 
Which never man could yet disjoint, 
And make two contradictions share it; 
For, if you try te eke or-pare it, 
Or to dissect it, or dispose it, 
Twixt contradictions you will lose it : 
‘For though this little thing, we know, 
Can either lodge in yea, or no ; 
Yet twixt these two it will not vary, 
‘Whenevar they are found contrary ; 
Nor, like a trimmer, take its post 
Ww ith either side that rules the roast ; 
it dwells not with these lukewarm sinuers, 
Who for no side will lose their dinners, 
But shift about and chuse the upper— 
Side, where they get the better supper.— 
‘aVilliam Merton. wiaenen Works, 17 6%. 


o. e ame 


445. But if men shall yet proceed to lengthen their own bur- 
dens, by hankering after that family [the Stuarts] which God 
hath cast out before us, or, by an unnatural seeking, to embroil 
their country again in blocd and misery, for the sake of that 
unnatural interest, —as we:are loath to suspect such a thing, and 
can hardly imagine that any one shoutd be so forlorn and des- 
perate after so fair a composuré,—so we think it necessary to 
reclaim such persons, if any there be inckned that way, by lay- 
ing down these few considerations concerning that person and 

—— which pretends to the government “of these nations. 
J Atisa fainity thet bach worn the marks and badge’s of God's 
high displeasure for almost these hundred years ; the weight of 
which vengeance hath fallen upon, and hitherto sunk all their 
partakers,-—tue particulars whereof being in every man’s view, 
and gg of them fresh in observation, we shall not here enu- 
merate. If we reflect upon the person of the young Pre- 
tender, (Charles IT.) he is by bluod almost a stranger to this 
nation, being by the mother—a Frenchman, and now unques- 
tionably such by his education in that Court, where be hath 
‘always before his eyes that pattern of absolute power which be- 
witched his father. Besides, he is a man of blood, having ins 
volved limeelf in the guilt of all that innocent blood which 
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was spilt by lis father, and hath ad led more to it since, to til! 
up the measure of that transgression. 3, His religion (if any) 
is at best but a devotion to piclacy, ( hich was beque: tthed to 
him in legacy) having forfeited his oaths to the Scottish nation, 

and all his other pretences of religion there, before ever he left 
the couitry. . What profession he owns in France, is hardly vi- 
sible ; but his mother’s instructions, the urgency of his neces- 
sities disposing him to embrace any thing, his dependence upon 
foreign papists, his frequent known applications and promises to 
the Pope, by special agents, employed to Rome for that pur- 
pose---and to the Emperor, his alliance to and combination with 
Popish princes, being put altogether in the balance, is ground 
enough to believe him sutliciently affected, if not sworn “td Po- 
nervy. For, if he have any promise of assistance, (as perhaps 
the Popish party may now combine, seelf® we are for a settle- 

ment of true religion !,) it is to be presumed, those persons wi'l 
not be forward to re-invest hin here, unless they may, together 
with him, restore the Roman Catholic interest and superstition. 

A, The great and vast debts that he hath in all this time con- 
tracted abroad, (should he return hither) must all be discharged 
out of the purses of this exhausted nation. 5. Consider the 
desperate crew of forlorn fugitives, foreigners, and Papists, that 
he must bring along with him, which will, like locusts, devour 
the whole land before them ; for their insatiable appetites must all 
be served, and great rewards must be thought of for his leaders 
and followers, so that his return will be so far from being a re- 
mecly or relief of ne that the nation itself will be too little 
for him and his. 6. ‘The manifold revenges and cruelties that 
are to be selec no man’s life, no man’s estate can be se- 
cure; there will then be no distinction of parties, and every 
suiall comphiance with what hath passed--every the least word, 

shall be made guilt enough, int ground enough (if he please) 
for death and confiscation. 7. Lastly, an arbitrary and uncon- 
trolakle will and power, to put all these things in execution. 
For, if he ever get in by the sword, he becomes at the very in- 
stant as alisolute as the Grand Seignior, and will then be fully 
enabled to accomplish what his family had long projected, viz. 
the enthroning hiuiself upon an interest of mere will and power, 
against the common interest of the people; by which means, ouf 
lives and liberties, our wives and children, our estates and for- 
tunes, would all be exposed as a sacrifice to the boundiess amie 
hition and cruelty of a race of tyrants:—it would enervate the 
natural vigour and courage of the people, and exceedingly de- 

base the honour of this free nation.—A true Stale of the Case 
of the Commonwealth, &e., 1054. 
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‘PROPOSED REFUSAL TO SUPPORT THE POOR, AND TO 
ABOLISH THE POOR LAWS. 


=a_—— 


We were in hopes this project had been abandoned—that no- 
‘thing could have induced a legislator, worthy of the name, ‘to 
have become the cat’s-paw of an unpopular administration, in the 
attempt to patch up a bad system, by such dreadful means. Mr. 
Scarlett, or somebody for him, tras called bis outrageous propo- 
sal, the ** Poor's relief Bill!” It ought rather to be called, a 
Bill to exterminate the wretched, instead of removing  thetr 
wretchedness! We cannot conceive with what feelings a man 
could coolly propose such a measure. Of course, the feelings are 
conscientious, but we caonet enier-into their spirit, or acconnt 
for their nature, by any impulse that could impel ourselves on 
any such occasion. We disliked the ministerial approbation of a 
measure so proposed by an opponent. We remembered an ofteh 
expressed wish of the ministry, to get rid of the poor’s laws, if it 
were practicable. We recollected all the bush-fighting of the off- 
cial members en this subject; but we saw they were afraid to 
weddle with the fabric, lest it should tumble about their ears. 
They kuew themselves to be unpopular—that such a proposition, 
fabricated in their workshop of national delusion, would have 
Been more than suspected, and a clamour excited in defence of the 
right of the poor to live, which, though they might have cun- 
-quered, might have left fatal effects behind. All this is obviated by 
‘‘an opposition member” undertaking this awful task ! Yet, that 
Mr. Scarlett should have been the sgent of such a business, 
‘surprized use He had never been at all conspicuous in the dis- 
cussions on this topic. If not altogether silent, bis addresses 
indicated no particular knowledge of that branch of political 
cconomy. And when we hear Mr. F. Lewis, an M. P. for Beau- 
maris, telling Mr. Scarlett he had the * confidence of the house,”’ 
which in the vulgar tongue means “ the majority,’—and the 
Marquis of Londonderry, as we must now call our old acquaint” 
auce Castlereagh, saying ‘he should be sorry to state any thing that 
might impede the measure ;” we cannot help suspecting this found- 
ing of the opposition benches is a probable result of a treasury 
amour ; and that its real parents may be discovered in these spon- 
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taneous sponsors! It is, hewever, but of little moment, fron: 
whence it proceeds. It is, in its nature, a most terrible outrage on the 
principles of social justice: and we care not who devised, or who 
support it, The result of its adoption will be an interminable aud 
exterminating warfare betwecn rich and poor ; and under the false 
pretence of protecting property, it will hazard life! We thought 
we had clearly demonstrated this; and that dearly as a certain 
portion of the community value their beloved wealth, they set 
a still greater value on their personal security ; yet, it seems, the 
case is so desperate that a desperate measure must be tried ; but 
while we can resist its progress, we will; and if in despite of all 
warning, it is determined to drive the wretched to desperation, 
those who wake the sleeping passious into madoess will bear the 
responsibility on their own heads. 

Mr. Scarlett has made a second speech on his proposed bills and 
again reiterated his three grounds for its introduction, not one of 
which is borne out by the facts, or assisted by his reasoning on 
the case. We will quote them, to supply the contradiction they 
carry with them. 

His reasons are, firs, the compulsory and unlimiled provision 
for the poor! This we again repeat is a delusion. There 
ig no such thing as an unlimited provision for the poor. Their 
provision is Limtrep to /ess than any medical man would state as 
competent to support a mere vegetable existence. We are bold 
to state that ‘ unlimited” provision does not amount to half a- 
crown a week, on the average of men, women, and children, who 
are maintained on parochial charity. Mr. Scarlett means by his 
volimited provision, that parishes are not allowed absolutely to 
starve to death all whem they may not choose to support in the 
most scanty manner! 

Secondly, this legal philosopher, objects to ‘* the administration 
of that provision:” which he adds is devoted, * not to supe 
‘* pork industry, to encourage good eonduct, and to be a relief to 
** those who might be disabled by iofirmities :—but to cherish the 
‘* vices, and the indolence of that class of the poor, who are dispo- 
‘sed to exist rather on the charity of others, than to depend 
‘* for their own bread upon their own exertions.” 


This proposition leads us alinoat inevitably to conclude that Mr. 
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Scarlett has taken up a brief, without having had leisure to read 
itthrough! This is all a fallacy—all a dream—all a fanciful iu- 
vention of an imagination much more volatile than we should have 
expected to find in so experienced alawyer. If the poors-rate were 
devoted to cherish vice and indolence, why had the learned gentle- 
man ‘brought not in a bill to amend the administration? The fault, 
ip such case, would -not be in the laws, but in the parties appointed 
to carry them into effect. This, however, is an equal libel on the 
different parish authorities, and on the people who are classed as 
poor! Oh, we most heartily wish the learned gentleman could 
send all the vice and indolence of the country, to be pampered 
and cherished as the poor are pampered and cherished, No, no, 
Mr. Scarlett, you are here most egregiously mistaken. You 
must have taken up a wrong brief, and supposed yourself 
speaking upon some bill to prevent mendicily. The pampering 
and cherishing of parish bounty, is what the indol/ené would spurn. 
There is not a beggar, in ordinary good fortune, who would 
not obtain from ‘casual charity in one day, more than from 
parish bounty in a week. That class of the poor, which prefers to 
live op the alms of others, instead of personal Jabour, would never 
choose parish pampering! of which it is rather a misfortune that 
some of our legislators should not have a more intimate knowledge- 
A residence for a few days, in a parish workhouse, or in a cottage 
upon parish allowance, would give Mr. Scarlett a more feeling idea 
of the cherishing, and pampering, to which he so ludicrously 
alludes! and we dare pledge ourselves he would never be jocular on 
such entertainment in future! But what says his new bill to the 
administration of poors rates? Does he propose to devote them 
to the support of industry? or to encourage good conduct! No! 
Directly- the reverse—for he requests parliament, ‘(the wisdom 
of parliament) to tell the labourer who cannot obtain work, that it 
will not give him a morsel of bread!—that he may live upon his 
industrious disposition, and sleep upon his good conduct! He 
proposes to refuse relief to all but the infirm! But, cunning 
as he is in this proposition to save expence, he would find himself 
deceived, were his bill carried into a law, for as Sir Robert 
Wilson humanely remarked, “ six and thirty hours would go near 
te qualify the best man in England for such a certificate as, even in 
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Mr. Scarlett’s opinion, would entitle him to relief!’ Even the 
goudly frame of Mr. Scarlett might be pinched into infirmity, in 
such a period; but then Sir Robert forgot that the learned 
gentleman does not mean that even infirmity shall have any 
absolute claim. Itis to depend upon the accidental proposition 
that there shall be no greater proportion of infirmity in any 
‘succeeding year, than in the year 1820-21! for says the learned 
geutleman ‘ beyond a specified proportionate amount. The church- 
“ wardens would have but a short enswer to give to the parties— 
‘‘they would be empowered to say, ‘ You must go elsewhere, 
for we cannot offord to maintain you!’” Where guise, save 
to the Devil, if Heaven were not kinder than the learned gen. 
‘tHemao, would this skort answer send the miserabie applicants? 
The highway, or the hen-roost, would be their only resource; and, 
then, indeed, the learned gentleman might have 2 professional! 
opportunily of derminating all their sorrows ! 

His third ground is, that the present operation of the poor laws, 
49 what he, more quaintly than intelligibly calls, * the restraint 
‘‘ that now exisls upon the free exercise of labour.” We take it 
for granted, though the words so reported do not necessarily 
imply it, that he means they depreciate the value of labour. 
However, this is equally fallacious. The poor lawsdo no such thing. 
They have not reduced the price of laboer, any more than they have 
raised the price of provisions. This has heen done by the system, 
to which the poor laws have been rendered subservient. To 
abrogate the poor laws will mot raise the price of labour any 
- more than it will raise the price of produce; but will most 
probably reduce both still lower. Labour is no where ver at so 
low an ebb, as parish charity ; but it will speedily become so, if the 
wisdom of parliament shoald sauction the proposal of the learned 
gentleman. 

One of the professed objects of Mr. Scarlett is to restore the 
labourer to independence! while a taxation proposed to be left 
undiminished fobs his children of nearly half the bread his earnings 
may procure! The crying philosopher would have burst his sides 
with laughter at this odd reason for shutting the door of relief to a 
naa in the fear of starvation! Thisis a means of assisting those 
who, as the #earoed gentleman admits are“ working almost the!r 
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blood out, without any prospect but a poor-house intbeir old age}”? 
This is true, though it agrees but ill with that cherished vice, and 
gampered indolence of the labouring poor, of which he speaks.in. 
4 prior part; but, bad as the prospect of a poor house is, it is 
better than none, which is the remedy proposed. 

Mr. S. admits thata maximum might be occasionally inconve- 
nient! Is thisa fitterm to apply to the misery altendant on the 
accumulated horrors of starvation? But let that pass. Jt is ad- 
mitted acase of inconvenience may occur; but that may be re- 
medied by “ calling a parish meeting of all the inhabitants, and. 
‘‘they should have the power, (not be compelled). to make an. 
** additional allowance!" This would have one convenience possie 
bly not contemplated by the learned proposer. The inconve- 
nience might have been abated by the death of those who were 
inconvenienced, before the remedy could be applied; and thus 
the parish might save its money! ‘ What signifies a few gunners, 
more or less,” said a Turkish Minister, ‘* provided the Grand 
Seignior be well served!” An impertinent gunner bad.the au- 
dacity to reply, ‘* What signifies a few ministers, provided. the. 
Grand Seignior be well served !” 

The object, said to be in view, of raising the price of labour, is, 
good; but it cannot be done io this way. Mr. Searlett admits 
“the calamities under which the poor are labouring, have been, 
‘** produced m a great measure by the encrease of tazation !” 
Then, why not propose a reduction of taxation as aremedy? It 
may be easier to reduce the poor to despair, than to compel the 
ministers to retrench; but, after all the flattering unction which 
power may lay to its soul, it is not quite so safe. 

Mr. F. Lewis declared the poor laws, ‘' by far the most serious 
evil that pressed upon the country!’ This would, have surprized 
us, could we have been surprized at any absurdity; but it is trifling 
to the climax which he afterwards reached:—for ‘he was 
** astonished to hear it asserted that the laws of Elizabeth had given 
‘6 irrevocable righis to the poor!” Now, as nobody did say this, 
it is astonishing the honorable member shoukd have heard its;— 
for every one who basa spark of common sense, or an idea of 
common justice must know that it was not Elizabeth, but Gop 
himself, whe gave rights as irrevocable to the roon ag to the rice? 
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Will Mr. F. Lewis oblige us with a sight of his commission to re- 
peal them? The legislators of the reign of Elizabeth only made's 
transcript of the laws of God, when they enacted that none should 
starve amidst the abundance with which he had blessed the earth, 
Has the deity commissioned Mr. F. Lewis, to reverse that summary 
of the law and the prophets, which commands us to do to others, 
as we wish they should do unto us? Mr. F. Lewis, has not yet 
done. He took “ the right of property to be one of the first 
** principles of the British Constitution, of which the poor laws. 
*¢ were subversive.” We ought to apologize to our readers for 
noticing such reasoning! but we cannot refrain from stating 
tiiat’ Mr. Lockhart proposes to put a stop to vagrancy, not by 
passing vagrants to their parishes, but by ** refusing them all 
«€ assistance, and compelling him to proceed to his legal settlenrent, 
‘©as well as he could.” Were all men to resemble Mr. Lock- 
hart, and he were to do what he recommends, it is plain the pour 
wretches so compelied to do what was absolutely impossible, must 
perish on the highway for want, if they did not teach their 
masters that ‘* man koows a nobler remedy fur sorrow," than to 
sink under unmerited stripes into the grave. 

It is with pleasure we perceive these doctrines are not received 
as * gospel truth,” in the House of Commons. Mr. Scarlett did’ 
net think a man who was obliged to beg, because the parish had shut 


the door in his face, ought to be treated as an incorrigible vagrant ; 
su: that beggary, it seems, is one of his remedies for inevitable 
poverty. Mr. Harboard reminded Mr. Lockhart, that his meaus 
of abolishing vagrancy, was more adapted to a state of nature, 
than to ove of svucial intercourse; and properly added, ‘ when 
poverty and wretchedness solicited, it was * impossible to refuse 
** relief’? We will venture to add, that it would be monstrous for 
the legislature to refuse relief to the distress occasioned by the 
measures it had sanctioned, and the system it continues to sanc- 
tion. 


- —— — - ee ee 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





The letterson the subscriptions of the refurm permanent funds 
shall be forwarded privately. The Editor admits the justice of the 
reasoning; and has no doubt it will be seen by the parties 
alluded to. 

Received.—Quiz. F. S. Fom Tattle. BR. G. A.B. F. of 
Birmingham. 
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J. Fan was informed that the execution he alludes. to has ap- 
peared io the Dwarf. 
J. O. shall be attended to. , 
We-will thank our correspondents to be still active in their en- 
quiries after the Bridge-street worthies. Wemust not lose sight of 
them. We never undertook any thing that promised more grati- 
tication. Such fovers of morality! Such guardians of celigion ! 
Such faithful husbands ! Such glorious loyalists! Such pillars of 
the church, and such posts of the state! Such noblemen! Such 
noble ladies! It will be quite edifying to hear the accounts of 
theie experience. 
Oh! they form a dainty dish, 
To set beforea king ! 
The blackbirds in the pie were absolutely nothing at all to them, 
(a prettiness ! 





BRIDGE STREET HORDE. 





We hope to have some choice intelligence of this pre- 
cious band, in our next number ; as we have been fa- 
voured with some very curious matter. ‘* Srarp’s” 
the word; and we have to beg pardon of Mr. Murray, 
for supposing he had the mer?t of holding the handle 
of the Society. Sharp’s the word—and_ probably 
the inhabitants of Cheapside will be glad to hear that 
one of its ornaments is on the road to honours, wealth, 
and fame! ‘The country Press has begun to take up 
the matter ina proper way. The following excellent 
article is copied from a recent Tyne Mercury. We 
hope, at least, a pen will be put in every honest hand, 
to shame the fellows from their expected feast of perse- 
cution. We understand a branch of this promising tree 
has been planted at Manchester, and is following the ex- , 
ample of its parent stock, with great activity. All the 
valiant yeomanry will of course subscribe their mites ; 
and they may probably save the expense of constables, 
in arresting such as are marked out for the amusement 
of these warthies. We should not be surprised, if they 
flourished more in Lancashire than in London! for they 
have some famous fellows for grand jurymen in that 
neighbourhood; and such excellent magistrates. Lan- 
cashire law will suit these inquisitionists famously ; and 
as one of its saarpest supporters here is from that quar- 
ler, perhaps the old hive in Bridye Street, may be in- 
duced lo emivrate toa more concenial seil. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


“ We suppose the Sir John Sewell, whose name we have’ 
seen for some months so formidably blazoned forth as-a chief 
in this Association, is the same knight who so valiantly came 
forward to propose Sir Philip Musgrave at the last Carlisle elec- 
tion. When we saw him then, we never expected that he-- 
would turn out otherwise than an honest Tory, ready to con- 
cur with the wpright ministry in their energetic proceedings, or 
to support the virtuous Attorney General in his just and neces- 
sary prosecutions. With ali: the oddities which Sir John exhi- 
bited at that memorable election, with the recollection of his 
rubicund countenance teeming with perspiration, strangely com- 
bined with a good-humoured look of resolution to go through. 
with the bad business he had undertaken—with his pleasantly 
drinking a little water from a bottle and. telling the laughing: 
electors that it was gim—with his succeeding defence of anti- 
quity and the Musgraves against modern pretensions, and the: 
ability of a family not so ancient as Sir Philip’s—with bis up- 
holding the divine right of election on the ground of ancesto- 
rial service —with all these and a thousand other most amusing: 
traits which we should net cease to laugh at, if Sir John were 
prosecuting us at thismoment, we never expected to see a man: 
who cut such atruly original figure on the Moot-hall table of 
Carlisle, exalted to the high post of a leader in the Constitu- 
tional Association. But the electors of Carlisle, and the elec. 
tors of every other place in the kingdom, will know what to 
think of him and of his pupil Sir Philip, when they see both their 
naines enrolled in the list of these enemies to the freedom of 
Opinion ; so we call them, and so we expect we shall prove them, 
before we come to a conclusion. 

‘We shall begin with their address; the document which: 
they first agreed upon (the Knight of Malta in the chair), if we 
remember rightly, about the 22d of December. it is best to 
take hold of such combinations by the root. 

“« The address commences by. stating that disloyal and secli- 
tious principles prevail to an alarming extent amongst certain 
classes of our fellow subjects. It then eulogises the constitution, 
as if it were all in practice that the most sanguine politician ever. 
anticipated in theory, and then it proceeds to prove a spirit of 
hostility against our most sacred and valuable institutions, and 
how does it attempt to prove it? Can it be believed that these 
*‘ sage grave men,” these supporters of the laws, should refer to 
proof which no court of law would take, which, as long as there 
exists @ grain of common sense in an English indge, would be 
thrown back in their very faces, even by Mr. Justice Best him- 
self—can it be believed that their proof is an “ appeal to the 
vaiform testimony ef those numerous Joyal addresses which 
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save of late been laid at the foot of the throne by. corporations 
or meetings of individuals ?”—1the loyal addresses which, dealt 
in general charges against the press of the whole hingdom, 
which never specified any individual or number of individuals, 
and the promoters, writers, and signers of which addresses, 
were challenged to produce their ground of accusation against 
any one person, which they threw so lavishly, indiscriminately, 
and scandalously on every side; the loyal addresses which 
were full of falsehoods ad calumoies and libels, fram the 
pevalties of which they who got them up were only saved by 
their being too general to admit of particular application ; the 
loyal addresses which were agreed on without meetings at all, or 
for, which meetings were packed, wanceuvred, adjourned, held 
in back lanes, or advertised at one time and assembled at ano- 
ther ; for which riots and military dispersions were called tq 
the assistance of the exclusively patriotic ; for which chairmen 
cried out the resolutious had passed, when the meetings were 
almost unanimous against them; for which the presbytery of 
Langholm was iu danger of coming to the bar of the, House of 
Commons; and for which a county meeting was coolly deno- 
minated afarce! This Association, then, considers the univer- 
cality of assertion as indisputable evidence, With them the 
iumber of liars is a proof of their veracity. Itis true they say 
these loyal addresses have been framed by men ‘“ without con- 
cert cr communication,” that they contain opinions “ drawn 
from actual observation aud conviction,” but they have no better 
testimony for this, than they have that the addresses are credit- 
able testimony at all. Who is to believe their tpse dizit about 
these addresses ? Such compositions may be to them the gospel 
of their loyalty, but who but themselves will kiss the book ? 
The loyal addressers were requested to come forward and sub- 
stantiale their malicious aud exaggerated insinuations. They 
accused the press. The press called on them to name whom 
they accused. They did not, they durst not, and to this mo- 
inent they dare not. 

“ The Association next proceeds to recount certain general 
charges against the perveriers of public principle. These per- 
verters are said to act by exciting public meetings, and through 
the medium of a licentious Press. We shall briefly run through 
the charges as they occur :—1. “ Among them are to be num- 
bered a daily weakening of the bouds of union between the 
Humble ranks of society and their natural guardians and protec- 
lors.” Who has attempted to weaken these bonds of union? 
's he Whig, Tory, or Radical ? What monster of the free Press 
has ventured to pour the vezom of such doctrines into the ears 


r 


of people whom the King has more than once denominated iy 
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his answer to the addresses abovementioned “ sound and 
Joyal?” Is it to weaken these bonds, to say that the taxes 
are heavy, that the labourer is weighed to the earth, that there 
is a system of destructive extravagance in the government, not- 
withstanding the general distress, or is it to weaken these bonds 
to say, that if we do not raise our voices against these things — 
if we}do not use every coustitutional means of obtaining such a 
reform as will render Ministers responsible, ruin must befal us ? 
2d. “ Insubordination.” {s it to produce insubordination to 
assist in restoring such a state of affairs to the country a3 will 
make it happy; or is it insubordination to continue the profu. 
sion and corruption which produced the popular discontent, 
which caused the great mectings, which gave so much fuel to 
the public mind thet it was ready to kindle whenever an Oliver 
might touch it, and which requires the Minister to keep an 
enormous standing army in atime of peace? 3. “ Disregard 
of the laws, and frequent attempts to obstruct their operation.” 
To the Press, and to the speakers at public meetings we may 
exclaim, ‘* Which of you hath done this?” We know of none, 
if not those who have supported the Suspension Acts, the Sid- 
mouth Circulars, the Manchester Massacre, and all the trair 
of unconstitutional measures by which it was succeeded, 4. 
‘« Increase of crimes.” Who ever before heard the Press and 
public speakers charged with producing an increase of crimes? 
How has this been done? Have we had defences of robbery, 
of forgery, of murder, or of what crime, or class of crimes ? 
We have had it frequently shown that an oppressive taxation 
starved men into crimes—that the lotteries gambled them into 
crimes—that the Bank caused crimes by the ease with which 
their notes could be imitated—but we never yet discovered 
how the Press, or any public meetings, had caused men to of- 
fend the laws, unless, indeed, the Association means the spy 
Press—the Press from which the treasonable proclamations 
issued, and the Spa-fields meetings, where Demosthenes Wat- 
son, Cicero Preston, &c. &c. excited the people to make war 
against Beckwith, the gunsmith, 5. “ Denunciations of ha- 
tred towards the greatest and best men in the country.” This, 
of course, means denunciations of hatred against the improper 
conduct of many of the highest men in the country, for we are 
ignorant of any thing else that can admit of such construction; 
and as to “‘ greatest and best,” other men can judge of these 
words as well as the Constitutional Association. 6. ‘‘ Mockery 
of religion.”—This means, if the truth were known, the find- 
ing fault with certain unchristian behaviour of certain of the 
priesthood—except, indeed, the allusion is to the press of Car- 
file, with which the Association has neither right nor reason to 
confound the general Press of the country. 7. “ Querulous 
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impatience of all restraint.’’ This is evidently another blow 
at the murmurs of the people against the oppressive taxes, and 
at the introduction of the military. 8. “ Vain and ostentatious 
contempt of all sound learning, experience, and knowledge.” 
This is really a libel. We can see no foundation at all for such 
a charge, unless it be that some have thought that learning, ex- 
perience, and knowledge unsound, which others:have thought 
sound, and this is all matter of opinion,:: For “instance; Sir 
John Sewell reckons antiquity the soundest learning. 9. ** In- 
terruption of the courses of honest industry.” We see not 
where this interruption has taken place to any great extent, un- 
less, indeed, it were in the necessary interruption of a man’s 
industry who can get no work, or in the immense: Joss of time 
caused by the reading of the Queen’s trial. 10. “ And de- 
rangement of the great concerns and enterprises of the nation.” 
This is another charge of the authenticity of which we have the 
greatest doubt, inasmuch as we are not aware of any enterprises 
in which the nation has been engaged for some time. As to the 
derangement of its “ great concerns,” we are concerned to have 
to refer once more to the Queen’s trial, which occupied many 
months of the time of the parliament that ought to have been 
employed in public business. 
_ “ The Constitutional Association ‘talks of libels, when it is 
itself one of the grossest libels against the Jaws and constitution 
of this country. In its railings about danger, and the licen- 
tiousness of the press, and the necessity of supporting the civil 
institutious of the state, does it not imply that the laws are 
Inefficient, that the constitution is not so strong as the Constitu- 
ional association—does it not say that without help “ the 
‘* government and legislature themselves might find the contest 
** difficult ?’’—and all this ata time when the Attorney.General 
is armed with such power, that the public would scarcely tolerate 
his going to the extent the law allows him! A glorious Asso- 
ciation! that calls us to rally round the laws, while it is telling 
us they are not equal to their duty—that in the same breath 
eulogizes the constitution and sets it down as weaker than itself 
—that in its very demand for support, declares that the institu- 
tions that cause the demand do not deserve to be supported! 
f the constitution be not powerful enough to fight its own bat- 
tles, what shall we think of that wise Association whose first 
indictment—that against Mr. Wooler---was thrown out by the 
grand jury? Surely their next indictment will be against this 
grand jury itself---for what right had any grand jury to question 


the wisdom of men who arrogate a power greater than govern- 
ment and the legislature - 
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“ We shall now briefly consider how far this association is 
constitutional, 

“In the address which we have mentioned, they observe 
that other associations have formerly existed for the protection 
of religion and morals. ‘They allude here, we conceive to the 
societies for the suppression of vice. But the object of these 
societies was limited. Even to them however, as far as libels 
are concemed, we have strong objections. A general libel on 

religion may he seen and prosecuted by the Attorney-General, 
and ought to be prosecuted by him alone. If these societies 
had w ‘ished solely to support the cause of religion and morality, 
why did they not privately give intimation of libels to the 
Attorney- General, and privately assist him, They would have 
done less harm to the constitution by this, than by establishing 
themselves publicly as censors, by making themselves each an 
evident imperium in imperio, a power above and independent 
of the law. ‘The only societies that exist besides for prosecu- 
tions, are societies for the prosecution of felons, societies 
that establish themselves for the protection of trade. But 
this Association out-does all these societies. "The suppres- 
sion of vice societies are bad enough, for, as far as their 
sphere gues, they assume the power of the Attorney-Gene- 
ral. But this Association assumes that power wholly, 
Under the geucral heads of disloyalty and sedition they may in- 
clude every thing that hot-headed and addie-brained ultra loy- 
alists can possibly conceive fo be improper—all the stupid 
conceptions of sedition of men who know as much of law as a 
chair or a table—all the crude imaginations of what is disloyal 
that may exist in the heads of ladies of rank who are enrolled in 
the Association, and who in geveral know no more of politics 
than their cook maids or tieir cats-—all may be charged and 
prosecuted as libellous---and where is the redress ? For a vex- 
atious prosecution, or for what is worse-- for a series of perse- 
cutions that may accompany it, you cannot prosecute the whole 
association, and you cannot bring your action against the pre- 
sident. And it is one of the greatest evils attending such an as- 
sociation, that, from their general ignorance of the law, and 
their political prejudices, their prosecutions are likely to be ge- 
nerally persecutions. With an association for proseeuting fe- 
tons, the crimes they prosecute are defined---there is a sort of 
trial of the criminal by a magistrate previous to committal, but, 

with a charge of libel, the construction of the libel rests with 
the accuser. If you wish to plunge a man into perpetual dith- 
culty, you may make every thing alibel. Iu such an associa- 
tion, who is to say that private and personal animosity may 
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not frequently take the lead of a wish to benefit the public ? 
An Attorney-General is often to be complained of, but what is 
an Attorney-General to this? An Attorney-General may be ex- 
pected to show some decency in his proceedings. There is a 
sort of responsibility, at least of reputation and personal cha- 
racter, to maintain---there is a sort of delicacy that an indivi- 
dual must always observe in such a situation for his own sake 
if not for that of the people; one man may exhibit more of it, 
another less ; aud by a very great chance indeed, there mav be 
an Attorney-General that may exhibit none at all. But there is 
every likelihood that this Constitutional Association will be 
more severe in its operations than the severest Attorney-Gene- 
ral that ever existed. The secretary acts by order of the com- 
mittee, the committee act by order of the body of the members, 
and amongst such a crowd who is to say from what individual 
any prosecution of unexampled cruelty may emanate? Ever 
prosecution that they may institute comes from the whole Asso- 
ciation, whom we have not the means of knowing, and some of 
whom may be our next door neighbours. ‘They do not inform 
us of any limit in their number ; their object is to gain as much 
money and as many adherents as they can; they are not bound 
to publish a list of their members, and who is to say where 
they are to stop: how are we to know that this inquisition on 
the prass is not digging a mine under our feet, and working the 
overthrow of the whole independent press of Britain? Are we 
to take their own word for their uprightness of intention ; look 
at the persecuting manner in which Mr. Thelwall has been 
treated by their secretary, aud then say if that displays any great 
attachment to lenity, or even to common justice? 

“ We have asked what guarantee we have for the purity of 
this Society’s intentions. We may now enquire, why, if these 
intentions be as pure as they say, do they not prosecute the in- 
famous John Bullas well as the Real John Bull; why do 
they not prosecute the New Times as well as the Champion? 
There is more tangible matter for sucha Society in the papers 
on the side of government than in the papers on the side of the 
people. But we believe Dr. Stoddart, the proprictor of the 
New Times is actually a subscriber to this very Association ! 
How many government supporters, then, may there be in an 
exactly same condition? What independence, what probity, 
what justice, what honour can be expected at the hands of 
men who are connected with the very individuals who, from 
political enmity, would call upon them to prosecute those whom 


they can never put down, or even injure, by their violent tirades 
which are licensed to go unpunished. 
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‘“¢ But when we hear the judges saying in the Court of King’s 
Bench to an application on the part of Mr. Thelwall, ‘that 
the application fora list of prosecutors was so novel, that to 
lean to it would be to establish a dangerous precedent,”’—have 
we not still more reason than before to be alarmed *—To be ac- 
cused of a crime that is at best constructive by an Attorney Ge- 
neral, is not so bad; we have some slight satisfaction in know- 
ing who is to prosecute us; but to be prosecuted for a con- 
structive offence, by you know not whom, and to be refused a 
list of your prosecutors by a court of law, to be denied the com- 
mon right of every Englishman to meet his accuser face to face 
this is so like being told that you cannot have justice because 
it will be inconvenient to grant it, that we really tremble for the 
safety of every independent printer in the kingdom. The judge 
says the application is novel—granted. Is not the case novel ? 
When was there ever such a society in England?) The judge 
says, to grant the application would establish a dangerous pre- 
cedent. But whether is the precedent more dangerous, to allow 
an assembly of unknown and private persons to “charge an indi- 
vidual, nay, to imprison an individual, without the “possibility 
of redress, or to declare that he shall not know who they are 
that come against him ? 

“Tf, then, ; this dangerous Association be allowed to spread its 
pernicious influence over the land, are we to sit quiet and pe- 
nish under that influence without resistance? Ought we to see 
such a monstrous child of social order’? born, and not attempt 
to stifle it in the cradle? Let us unite. Let an Association 
for the Protection of the Liberty of the Press meet every pro- 
secution of this new hydra of legitimate doctrines—let our 
periodical writers, our constitutional lawyers, our public 
speakers, oppose this attack on the freedom ‘of discussion: -let 
the people join them in defence of the great organ of their 
voice, and let them not cease till they have not only put down 
this unconstitutional Society, but legally and constitutionally 
punished those by whom it was established. 

“ Tt is not for the press we fear. That will stand for ever.— 
There will always be found some honest men who will prefer 
truth to individual comfort, and who will sacrifice their personal 
liappiness to the cause of their country’s independence. We 
are most anxious for the safety of those who have already done 
so much in the public cause. Out of gratitude to them, and 
that we may in protecting them protect our liberties, let us net 
suffer this Association to attack them with bupuuity. Let us 
unite, we exclaim, again—let us crush this unconstitutional 
censpiracy.’ 
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THE NEWLY DISCOVERED ISLANDS, 


From ‘“* Tur Kine or sues,” a Poem, by Juvenat Penrocpn. 


A 


Two fair and lovely islands lie 
Beneath the circle of the sky; 
But what is the exact degree 
In which those jewels of the sea, 
Those precious gems of Ocean, fell, 
The Muse, if so ioclined, could tell, 
But fears that C——s, L——s, and K——s 
Might all conspire to clip her wings: 
For many a cireling year has flown 
Since these have made the Isles their own, 
With ruthless and impious hand, 
Since these have spoil’d the lovely land; 
Have bow’d it dowa to slavish awe, 
Made Jaws to rob, then robbed by law— 
And when slaves call for needful food, 
Beneath the circle of the sky; 
The climate neither cold nor hot— 
Sky sometimes clear, and sometimes not ; 
Fair undulating fields of corn, 
The plains on every side adorn, 
Whence bread is got from flour of wheat, 
Which, when thrice paid for, men may eat ; 
Their tradesmens’ cheeks are lean and flat, 
And bishops, priests, and pigs are fat.— 
There justice holds a dubious scale, 
Aad honest patriots rot in jail— 
There fudustry with vestments torn, 
Yoils hard for bread from night tll morn, 
But drops ia vain the briny sweat, 
He toils that plundering drones may eat : 
And while they quaff the richest wines, 
Parched to the heart with thirst he pines— 
The cup for which his nerves are strained 
By lazy Luxury is drained 
For Luxury his flocks are shorn, 
By Luxury his webs are worn: 
For Pride and Luxury he breeds 
The swift, high-mettled, boundiog steeds— 
And sueaks himself on half spoon diet, 
That Pride and Luxury may riot, 
There Glory often calls the swains 
To fields of death and bloody plains, 
Where strech’d in Honor’s gory lap 
Some take an everlasting nap ; 
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And some, with loss of arm or leg, 

Return in scarlet rags to beg. 

There glory makes the hungry wit 

As hanghty as the parmper’d cit— 

And the pale miser, o'er his hoard, 

As happy as the squandering lord— 

Makes some men mad, some melancholy, 

Some dote on wisdom, some on folly ; 

Assuming there to difterent eyes, 

A different shane, a different sige. 

To Kings appéars in bloody blades, 

In thundering guns and broken heads ; 

In new cut jackets, helmets, lances ; 

In Holy Leagues and Alliances ; 

In stars and medals, and chimeras, 

In W-t-rl-—s and T-l-v-r-s— 

Glory, pursued in various ways, 

There makes B and C-——————, 
There gold does any thiug you please— (} 

Gives sapient doctors their degrees, » 

Makes Atheists bishops, Knaves M. P.’s J 

Makes lawyers ‘gainst their conscience plead, 

Arch-prelates pray against their creed : 

And there, or they are much belied, 

Even Chancellors have stepped sside, 

And sacred justice has been sold 

By them, even them, for sordid gold— 
These law for little villains made. 

Is by the great ones made a trade, 

And faith came there froin native skies, 

Only for men of common size. 

There beauty blooms in all her smiles— 

‘There—but I sing the King of Isles— 

Such 1s my theme, then farewell all 

To other subjects great and small, 

From weavers starving in their shops, 

To judges, thieves, M. P.’s and fops-— 

The pampered slaves of the Divan, 

And the pale hungry artizan— 

All to the courtier fron the clown— 

I sing a head that lines a crown— 





Errata.—in p. 770, 4th line from the bottom, for expectatios 
is safe, read reputaiion is safe. 
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